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ABSTRACT 

Presenting a summary of matters discussed at the 
April 18-19, 1993, meeting of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (CPEC) , this report includes a review of action items and 
informational items, and notes from a meeting of the Committee on the 
Financing and Future of California Higher Education. The five action 
items reviewed include summaries of comments from the meeting and the 
Commission's disposition of each item. They are as follows: 
Restructuring the State *s Financial Aid Programs; Undergraduate 
Student Charges and Financial Aid at California's Public 
Universities; Expenditures for University Instruction; and Status 
Report on Human Corps Activities. The eight information items 
reviewed include the following; Changing the Mix of Faculty 
Activities; Increased Use of Technology; Increased Use of Facilities; 
Establish Uniform Statewide Faculty Salary Schedules in the 
California Community Colleges (CCC) ; Reducing the Cost of Providing 
Instruction by Lowering Faculty Compensation; Shift Students to 
Lower-Cost Institutions; Reduced Statewide Governance Costs for the 
CCC; and Facilitating Undergraduate Enrollment in Colleges and 
Universities in Other Western States. Included as a lengthy 
attachment is the CPEC report, "The Master Plan, Then and Now: 
Policies of 'A Master Plan for Higher Education 1960-1975,' in Light 
of 1993 Realities,*' which includes sections covering the background 
to the Master Plan; the mission and function of the coir ; 'nity 
colleges and the two state university systems; governance and 
structure; access; student selection and retention; faculty supply 
and demand; adult education; and costs, fees and financing for the 
three postsecondary systems. (PAA) 
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POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 




COMMISSION 




A Report 





Background 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) is a citizen board estab- 
lished in 1974 by the Legislature and Governor to provide them with independent, 
nonpartisan policy analysis and recommendations about California education beyond 
high school. pPEC's task is to coordinate the efforts of California's colleges and 
universities in order "to assure the effective utilization of public postsecondary 
education resoiirces, thereby eliminating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to student and societal needs." 
The appointing entities and CPEC members are listed in Attachment A. 

This report summarizes matters discussed at the last meeting of CPEC, which was 
held April 18 and 19. CPEC's work is monitored by the Chancellor's Office through 
staff participation on the Statutory Advisory Committee, other advisory committees, 
and frequent staff-to-staff contact. The results and evaluation of this monitoring are 
reported regularly to the Board of Governors representatives to CPEC as background 
for their participation in the development of CPEC's policies and recommendations. 
As circumstances warrant, recommendations on policy issues before CPEC are 
presented for specific action by the Board of Governors. 



Analysis 

The CPEC agenda contained five action items, seven informational items, a Sunday 
evening meeting of the ad hoc Committee on the Financing and Future of California 
Higher Education, and consultations with Assemblymember John Vasconcellos, 
chair of the Assembly Ways and Means Committee, and Assemblymember Hilda S. 
Solis, vice chair of the Assembly Committee on Higher Education. 



Staff Presentation: Judy E. Walters, Vice Chancellor 
Policy Analysis and Development 



Report on the 
April 1993 Meeting of the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 



Briefly summarized below from the agenda of the April 18-19, 1993 meeting of the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) are the action items, infor- 
mational items, and notes from the Sunday evening meeting of the ad hoc Committee 
on the Financing and Future of California Higher Education. 



Action Items 

Restructuring the State's Financial Aid Programs 

This item is the first written response to the Legislature's request that CPEC advise 
the Governor and Legislature on the State's financial aid policies. Discussions are 
currently underway in various committees of the Legislature about the possibility of 
"decentralizing" State-funded and State-administered financial aid grant programs 
and having these programs be administered by the individual systems in contrast to 
their present administration at the State-level. 

This proposal is for all existing State-funded and administered programs— including 
the Cal Grants A, B, and C programs, the Graduate Student Fellowship Program, the 
State Work-Study Program, and the Law Enforcement Personnel Dependents Grants 
Program— be decentralized to allow each system to administer these funds following 
the general criteria outlined below rather than continuing to have these programs 
administered at the State level. The general criteria are: 

1 . Initially, State-funded financial aid monies should be distributed to the systems 
based on the average percentage each received over the past three year period. 
(CPEC is working with a broad-based advisory committee to develop a recom- 
mendation concerning how additional General Fund aid monies allocated to the 
program in the future would be distributed among the various educational 
systems.) 

2. CPEC believes the decentralized aid funds should continue to be displayed as a 
separate budget item within the Governor's proposed State Budget as well as 
separately allocated in the State Budget Act. Further, CPEC recommended 
that, within the Governor's Budget, his presentation should include informa- 
tion about the total amount of monies available for need-based financial aid in 
each higher educational system, as well as an estimate of the amount required 
to provide assistance to all financially needy students. 
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3. CPEC believes the State should develop a long-term student financial aid policy 
pren^iised on the following principles: 

a. State- and student-funded financial aid programs should be designed to 
ensure that all State citizens regardless of economic circumstances have 
equal access to the educational opportunities offered by California's public 
and independent colleges and universities. 

b. State- and student-funded financial aid programs should be designed to 
assist students in making timely and satisfactory progress toward their 
educational obj<vtives. 

c. Financial aid programs should provide qualified students with an ability 
to choose among the variety of California's higher education institutions 
without regard to the tuition and/or fee charged by the institution. 

Comment: This policy generated a lot of discussion among the segments' representa- 
tives at both the CPEC Statutory Advisory Committee meeting and at the Sunday even- 
ing meeting of the ad hoc Committee on the Financing and Future of California Higher 
Education regarding a recommendation of a short-term policy through 1994-95. The 
agreement reached is reflected in the following language: ''The State should be 
required to augment its decentralized financial aid budget item by an amount 
sufficient to fully cover the increase in student fees at its public institutions for all 

financially needy students [SJhould the State be unable or unwilling to augment 

its decentralized financial aid budget item, . ..the public systems [will] augment their 
own institutional financial aid budgets from institutional resources. In making this 
recommendation, the commission recognizes that, if the systems provide financial aid 
funds from their own resources, such funds will not be available for other purposes/' 
This policy was approved by CPEC with the addition that there will be a stronger state- 
ment about the State's responsibility toward financially needy students. In addition, 
CPEC asked that its Educational Equity Policy Advisory Committee develop a strong 
intent statement about the importance of financial aid being available for and directed 
to low-income students as the highest priority. (Included as Attachment B in the 
Legislative item, is a proposal developed by the Chancellor's Office in close consul- 
tation with community college financial aid directors and the California Community 
Colleges Student Financial Aid Administrators Association [CCCSFAAA]. This 
proposal describes a simple and equitable allocation, award, and report structure that 
would implement State policy goals and priorities with minimum administrative 
burden.) 

Disposition: CPEC adopted the policy for appropriate transmittal. 
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Undergraduate Student Chaises and Financial Aid 
at California's Public Universities 

This item presented four alternatives for student fee policies in California's public 
higher education. 

1. Maintain the State's current long-term student fee policy for the University of 
California (UC) and the California State University (CSU) and extend it to the 
California Community Colleges. 

2. Set student charges at public institutions at a specified percentage of the cost of 
instruction. 

3. Set student fees at California's public colleges and universities on a sliding 
scale based on income. 

4. Estabhsh guidelines for setting student charges. 

Comment: CPEC decided that they would not include the California Community 
Colleges in any fee option alternatiaes, other than the current long-term student fee 
policy, which is basically that fees would be gradual, moderate, and predictable, and 
increase no more than 10 percent 

Disposition: CPEC adopted a policy to set student fees at California's public colleges 
and universities (UC and CSU) based on a specified percentage of the cost of instruc- 
tion in each system. (No specified percentage was recommended ) CPEC adopted this 
policy for appropriate transmittal 

It should be noted that SB 1072 (Killea) will be amended to include CPEC's 
recommendations on student fees and financial aid as adopted by CPEC at its 
April 19 meeting. This bill is listed for discussion during the legislative item. 



Expenditures for University Instruction 

CPEC discussed this report at its February 22 meeting. No substantive changes were 
made. The report is about the State's costs of instruction in the three public systems 
of higher education. However, while CPEC estimated the State's cost of instruction 
for the community colleges in Part One of the report, they were unable to undertake a 
comparative analysis of instructional expenditures of these colleges with similar 
institutions across the country. The major content of the report is the analysis of ex- 
penditures of CSU and UC for instructional purposes, in comparison to similar expen- 
ditures of several comparison groups of universities. The next work in this area will 
be to examine system-specific costs per academic program area, 

Disposition: CPEC adopted the report for appropriate transmittal 
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Faculty Salaries in California's Public UniversitieSi 1992-93 

In February, CPEC presented a draft of this report, which compares faculty salaries 
at CSU and UC with those at their respective groups of comparison universities. The 
report concludes that to keep faculty salaries in California's public universities com- 
parable with the average of their groups of comparison institutions, 1993-94 salaries 
at CSU would need to be raised by 8.5 percent and those at UC would need to be 
raised by 6.5 percent. 

Disposition: CPEC adopted this report for appropriate transmittal 



Status Report on Human Corps Activities, 1992 

Through Assembly Bill 1820 (Vasconcellos; Chapter 1245, Statutes of 1987), the Leg- 
islature directed CPEC to comment annually on the progress of '^Human Corps" pro- 
grams of student community service at CSU and UC. This Hfth report summarizes 
information on student participation derived from surveys implemented by both 
universities. 

CPEC has been charged by the Legislature to complete a comprehensive evaluation 
of the Human Corps programs by March 1994. In that report, CPEC staff plan to put 
California's experience with the Human Corps in context of community service pro- 
grams in general and the Clinton Administration's proposal to allow students to pay 
for at least part of their college expenses through participation in commimity service. 

Disposition: CPEC adopted the report for appropriate transmittal 
Information Items 

Options and Alternatives for Maximizing Access and 
Opportunity in California Higher Education 

At its February meeting, CPEC discussed a list of 25 options that might produce 
operational cost savings in the State's public colleges and universities while 
maintaining their commitment to student access and opportunity. This report 
presented fiurther analysis on eight of those options. 

1. Changing the Mix of Faculty Activities 

The Proposed Option : The State should encourage CSU and UC to each 
increase the teaching responsibilities of their faculty, relative to time spent on 
other activities such as research and public service. 
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2. Increased Use of Technology 



The Proposed Option : The State should encourage the increased use of techno- 
logy in the delivery of higher education to students. 



3. Increased Use of Facilities 

The Proposed Option : The State should encourage public institutions of higher 
education to utilize their existing facilities more intensively throughout the 
week and year, in order to save capital outlay funds. 



4. Establish Uniform Statewide Faculty Salary Schedules in the 
California Community Colleges 



The Proposed Option : To eliminate disparity in faculty compensation in 
districts throughout the State. Both UC and CSU currently employ statewide 
salary schedules for their regular class and rank faculty, and have done so for 
many years. In the California Community Colleges, faculty are gener^illy paid 
under a compensation system inherited from elementary and secondary schools, 
where faculty are paid based on the number of degrees or academic credits 
accumulated plus the years of service at the district. The pay scale itself is 
collectively bargained by the district and the faculty unions. The idea of a 
statewide salary schedule for the California Community Colleges is not new, 
but it has always been rejected in the past because of the complexities of local 
control and the legal requirements of the collective bargaining process. 



5. Reducing the Cost of Providing Instruction by Lowering Faculty Compensation 
at California's Colleges and Universities 

The Proposed Option : To provide instruction by reducing faculty salaries, 
which is the largest single cost element to California's colleges and universities. 



6. Shift Students to Lower-Cost Institutions 

The Proposed Option : To concentrate and redirect students to the community 
colleges for lower-division education, and emphasize upper division and 
graduate education at CSU and UC. 
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7. Reduced Statewide Governance Costs for Community Colleges 

The Proposed Option : To eliminate expenditures associated with elections, 
support, travel, and operations of local boards of trustees and multi-campus 
district chancellor's offices throughout the state, freeing resources that could be 
redirected to classroom instruction and local campus operations. 



8. Facilitating Undergraduate Student Enrollment in Colleges and 
Universities in Other Western States 

The Proposed Option : The State should increase the number of California high 
school graduates who go to colleges and universities in other Western states by 
participation in the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
program for Western Undergraduate Exchange. (This option was removed from 
further analysis by consent.) 

A Fresh Look at California Higher Education: 
A Discussion Paper Focusing on the Future 

This is a discussion paper which had been prepared as a result of various conver- 
sations and ideas presented through a variety of sources. Further work is anticipated 
on the paper by the Educational Roundtable. 



The Master Plan, Then and Now 

The Master Plan, Then and Now: Policies of 'A Master Plan for Higher Education 
1960-1975/ in Light of 1993 Realities is a paper prepared by Dorothy Knoell that 
analyzes the access and transfer policies of California's 1960 Master Plan for Higher 
Education. 

Comment: Since this is very complete and one of the most definitive analyses done, we 
have provided the complete paper as Attachment B. 



Budget Update for April 1993 

CPEC staff summarized recent developments regarding the 1993-94 State Budget. 
Legislative Update for April 1993 

CPEC staff presented a discussion of highlights of the new legislative session; an 
analysis of AB 319 (Archie-Hudson); a summary of all higher education legislation 
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introduced in the first year of the 1993-94 session; materials from the Assembly 
Higher Education Committee with a staff response to them; and a list of the members 
of legislative committees active in higher education issues. 



Proposed Establishment of the Vacaville Higher Education Center 
of the Solano County Community College District 

This draft report responds to an anticipated request of the Board of Governors that 
CPEC approve for State funding this planned center. 



Student Fees and Fee Policy at the California Maritime Academy 

This report is in response to the Legislature's direction for CPEC to review student 
charges at the California Maritime Academy. To prepare this report, staff reviev/ed 
Academy documents regarding fees and financial aid policies, obtained information 
on the fee policies and practices of the four other state maritime academies in the 
country, and surveyed freshman, sophomore, and junior students of the Academy 
about their educational expenses and resources. 
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ATTACHMENT A 



California Postsecondary Education Commission Members 



Representing the General Public 

Appointed by the Governor 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach (1995), Vice Chair 
Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach (1993) 
Lowell J. Paige, El Macero (1992) 

Appointed by the Senate Rules Committee 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles (1992) 
Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto (1993) 
Vacant 

Appointed by the Speaker of the Assembly 

Henry Der, San Francisco (1993), Chair 
Tong Soo Chung, Los Angeles (1995) 
Vacant 

Student Representatives, Appointed by the Governor 
Beverly Sandee?i, University of California, Irvine 
Christopher Lowe, California State University, Fullerton 

Representing the Regents of the University of California 
Alice J. Gonzales, Rocklin 

Representing the Trustees of the California State University 
Ted J. Saenger, San Francisco 

Representing the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 
Timothy P. Haidinger, Rancho Santa Fe 

Representing California's Independent Colleges and Universities 
Kyhl M. Smeby 

Representing the Council for Private Postsecondary and 
Vocational Education 

Harry Wugalter, Ventura 

Representing the California State Board of Education 
Yvonne W. Larsea, San Diego 
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Alternate Representatives 

Representing the Regents of the University of California 
S. Sue Johnson, Riverside 

Representing the Trustees of the California State University 
Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles 

Representing the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Vacant 

Representing the Council for Private Postsecondary and 
Vocational Education 

Frank R. Martinez, San Luis Obispo 

Representing the California State Board of Education 

Gerti Thomas, Albany 
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Liformation Item 

California Ppstsecondary Education Commission 

Report of the Executive Director 



ThU written portion of Dr. Fox's report consists of 
"The Master Plan, Then and Now" - a paper by Do- 
rothy M. Knoell of the staff analyzing the access and 
transfer policies of California's 1960 Master Plan for 
Higher Education in light of 1 993 realities. 

Following discussion of the p^>er. staff will publish it 
for general drculation. 



PresenUr: Warren Hals^ Fox. 
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THE MASTER PLAN, 
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Policies of ' 'A Master Plan for Higher Education 
1960-1975, ' ' in Light of 1993 Realities 
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Opportunity to Transfer After Completing Lower-Division Work 
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Background on the Master Plan 



THE developers of "A Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 
1960-1975" attempted to achieve two major objectives: (1) "guard the 
state and state fimds against unwananted expansion and unhealthy com- 
petition among the segments of public higher education," and (2) "provide abun- 
dant coU^ate opportunities for qualified young people and give the segments and 
institutions enough freedom to fiunish the diverse hi^ier education services needed 
by the state." 



Issues Compared vnth the 1990s, the Sute's fiscal conditions were much less precarious 
of the late 19S0s in the late 19S0s, when the Governor and the Legislature recognized the need for 
and early 1960s such planning. Still, projections offutureenroUments on the one hand, and State 
revenues on the other - even with four new tax measures that were enacted in 
1959 ~ led to the conchision that California's revenue system would be inad- 
equate to finance current expenditures for State services, including higher educa- 
tion, by 1962. Therefore, planners had two main choices: (1) limit opportunity to 
work toward a baccalaureate degree to the number that the Sute could realisti- 
cally a£rord to support in its public universities, or (2) "manage" enrollments at 
the lower-division level by shifting large numbers of students to what were then 
junior colleges, to ensure that opportunity to complete a baccalaureate-degree 
program would be available to all who succeeded in the lower division and wanted 
to continue to the baccalaureate. 

The latter solution made sense to the planners at that time because the junior 
colleges were supported primarily by local property tax revenue, and campuses 
and facilities were built vnthout State funds. The State's "problem' ' was particu- 
larly acute with the state college system - and for at least three reasons: 

1 . State college enrolhnent was projected to increase almost 350 percent between 
1958 and 1975 (almost twice that of the junior colleges); 

2. Many legislators were introducing bills and resolutions to establish new 
campuses in their districts v^thout the benefit of statewide planning and 
coordination with respect to need and the State's ability to pay; and 

3. The state colleges were in a sense * 'restless" with respect to their traditional 
mission, having emerged only recently from their status as teachers colleges 
with limited master's degree programs and yearning - at least on some campuses 
— to be allowed to become comprehensive universities with doctoral-degree 
programs and research as a recognized function. Thus the planners' problem 
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was one of how to "contain" the burgeoning state college system while meeting 
the State's increasing need for its youth to have opportunities to pursue higher 
education* 



DifTerences Three additional conditions with which the Master Plan dealt differ from those of 
between issues today: 

^'*d t d^* ^' ^ P^^J^^^ enrollments that the State would need to accommodate, the 
an oday planners for the 1960s focused almost exclusively on providing higher education 

opportunities for recent California high school graduates who would enroll 

foil-time in day classes; 

« 

2. AfQnnttive action, diversity, and equality of opportunity for historically 
underrepresented groups were not a part of the planning for the 1960s, nor 
were the needs of older adults, immigrants, and the unemployed; and 

3 . Student aid for fin a n cial l y reedy students was not yet a nujor ftctor m planning 
for public higher education in the 1960s. The federal loan program under the 
National Defense Education Act was just getting under way in California - 
and it was for all practical purposes the only federal aid program with the 
exception of veterans' benefits. The State scholarship program wu small and 
served talented youth enrolling almost exclusively in California's independent 
colleges and universities, since the grants were for payment of tuition and fees 
and the public institutions were tuition-firee and with low levels of fees. 

Given all this, California's Nfaster Plan that vns created for the 1960s and beyond 
^Sieved its objectives of providing opportunities for all young people who were 
citable and motivated to begin and often to complete a baccslaureate-degree pro- 
gram at a low-cost public institution that was close to home - at a cost that the 
State could afford and that the planners concluded that the taxpayers were willing 
to pay. 



Organization Many of the recommendations of the Master Plan were enacted into statute in the 
of this report Donahoe Higher Education Act in a special ses«on of the 1960 Legislature that 
Governor Edmund 0. Brown called for this purpose. The Act as amended appears 
in Title 3, Postsecondaiy Education, Division S, Part 40, of the Education Code, 
commencing with Section 66000. Each of the eight following sections of this 
present report - Mission and Functions; Governance and Structure; Access; Stu- 
dent Selection and Retention; Faculty Demand and Supply; Adult Education; Costs. 
Fees, and Financing; and Conclusion - identify relevant sections of the Education 
Code, summarize positions and policy recommendations fi-om the Master Plan, 
and then discuss the current policies and practices of the State and its three public 
systems of higher education in light of those stated policies. 
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1 



Mission and Function 



The CaUroniui - Relevant Education Code Sections: 66010, 66010.4, and 66024. 
Community 

CoUeges A/as»r Plan Policy: The Muter PUn tended to affirm the traditional fonctions of 



the community colleges - instruction through but not beyond the fourteenth grade 
level in (1) standard collegiate courses for trinsfer, (2) vocational/technical fields 
leading to employment, and (3) general or liberal education, and, of cotine, the 
awarding of an associate in aits or science degree for such programs. This policy 
did not deal directly with adult or noncredit programs - a function that was shared 
with the public schools, nor with remedial or developmental education. 

Current Policy and Practice: The community colleges have undeigone significant 
changes since the Master Plan in the kinds of students they serve and the programs 
they oflTer to an increasingly diverse populatica In terminology, they are no longer 
re&rred to u offisring classes at the thirteenth and fourteenth grade levels bu 
instead, at the lower-divisioo or fireshman and sophomore leveb. Adult education 
offimngs are no longer "nosi-graded" but, instead, noncredit. 

liberal artsAransfer and vocational/technical education Icsding to associate de- 
grees and ceftificates, transfer, and employment continue to be their primary fiinc- 
tions. At the same time, the fimctions that the system provides ~ many with State 
support-have expanded to include: (1) remedial/developmental education. (2) 
English as a second language, (3) basic skills and other basic education for aduhs. 

(4) certain categories of noncredit adult education that are State-supported, and 

(5) community service prognuns and contract education for which the colleges do 
not receive State support. 

The largest community coUeges were a part of K-14 school districts at the time of 
the Master Plan, and "adult education," variously defined, was done as a district, 
rather than a college, function. Subsequent to the Master Plan, when community 
colleges were organized as districtt separate fi-om high school and unified dis- 
tricts, some college districts retained the fimction of noncredit, adult education 
while others serve their "adult" studenu in credit classes or community service 
programs. The recent move by the State to charge most adults who hold bacca- 
laureate degrees a high, differential fee for credit classes may have a largely unin- 
tended impaa on the mission of the colleges - or on how they deliver their in- 
structional services to such adulu ~ but the differential fee is still too new to allow 
its impact on mission to be measured. 

Finally, community college functions may have changed with respect to their rela- 
tionship with high sc;hools with the advent of articulated career education pro- 
grams (commonly known as 2 + 2 programs) that in many cases permit high schoc* 
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juniors and seniors to earn college credit or advanced placement, or both, in a wide 
range of vocational courses aiid programs. This kind of articulation may lead to 
acceleration toward a community college degree or certificate, as contrasted with 
the relatively new tech/prep programs that involve strengthening academic prepa- 
ration in high school for a higher level of technical education. 



The California Relevant Education Code Sections: 66010, 66010.4, and 66024. 
Sute University 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan tended to affirm the evolving functions of 
the State Univertity — instruction in the liberal aits and sciences, teacher educa- 
tion, and in profes^ons and applied fields that require more than two years of 
coUe^ate study, throu^ the master's degree, and Acuity research that **used fa- 
cilities provide! for and consistent with" the system's primary instructional fimc- 
tion. llie miyor change fcom previous policy was to sanction the awarding of the 
joint doctoral degree with the University - a change that was less than the fi-ee- 
standing doctontte that the State University had sought in the Master Plan but still 
a major step forward toward becoming a comprehensive university. 

Current Policy and Practice: The State University has developed joint doctoral 
programs with the University and, as a result oft change in statute since the Mas- 
ter Plan, with independent California univeraties, largely in southern Cslifomia. 
Some increase in fkculty research activity has probably accompanied this change 
in fiuction on campuses where joint doctoral programs are offered but the num- 
bers of programs and students are relatively small and there has been no substan- 
tial change in the system's mission. Instead, there has been z rounding-out in the 
offering of master's d^ee progranu in both the liberal aits and sciences and in 
the professions, that is, beyond the traditional degreea in education, but all v^thin 
the State University's traditional functions. 



Relevant Education Code Sections: 66010, 66010.4, and 66024. 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan did little to change the traditional mission 
and fimctions of the Univeruty of California — instruction in the liberal arts and 
sciences, including teacher education, and exchisive jurisdiction over professional 
education in fields such as dentistiy, law, and medicine; sole authority to award 
the doctoral degree; and primary responsibility for state-suppoited research. The 
one change that the Master Plan made was to suggest that the University award 
joint doctoral degrees in selected fields with the State University. 

Current Policy and Practice: The mission and fimctions of the University remain 
essentially the same as at the time of the Master Plan. There are debates about 
(1) the relative importance of teaching and research, and (2) proper balance be- 
tween lower- and upper-division, and undergraduate and graduate enrollments on 
the campuses and in the system as a whole, but there has been no real change in 
the University's mission during the-past 30 yean. 



The University 
of California 
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2 Governance and Structure 



The Califoniui Belevmn Education Code Sections: 70900-1,70902,71000-2, and 74000. 
Community 

CoUeges Policy: Mtstcr Plan policy was to continue to view the community 

colleges as part of the public school system, whUe at the same time acknowledging 
them as a critical component of Califbtnia's tripartite system of public higher edu- 
cation. Emphasis was on local control by locaUy elected boards, with preference 
given to boards that would be separate from unified or high school district boards. 
The Master Plan left the community colleges under the general oversight of the 
State Board of Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, while caU- 
ing attention to the need for "additional attention and positive leadership" on the 
part of the State to this, the state's largest higher education system. 

Current PoUcy and Practice: The most significant change in governance since the 
Master Plan has been in the community college system, which wu removed from 
the jurisdiction of the SUte Board of Education and the Department in 1968, and 
for which a new Board of Governors was established in statute, with its own 
Chancellor and staflf. The role of the Board vis-a,vis the colleges and their locaUy 
elected boards might best be characterized u evolving over the 25 years since it 
wu established, but the concept of "shared governance" that wu embedded in 
Assembly Billl 725 in the late 1 980s hu been helpful in the differentiation of roles. 
A second significant change since the Master Plan hu been the completion of the 
task of separating the community colleges from school districts - creating new 
coUege districu with their own governing boards, administration, faculty, and 
staff. Under the Constitution, the coUeges remain in the public school system for 
certain fiscal purposes, but tiie Master Plan made tijera an integral part of higher 
education. 

A tiiird unportant change in tiie community colleges since tiie Master Plan is the 
development of a strong "Academic Senate for Community Colleges" that func- 
tions at botii tiie State and campus levels. It hu two representatives on the Board 
of Governors, receives State support for its activities, and participates in the 
system's shared governance at tiie State and campus levels. 



The Cclifomia Relevant Education Code Section: 66602-3. 
State University 

Master Plan Policy: In regard to the governance of what were then the California 
State Colleges, the Muter Plan recommended tiie establishment of a new board of 
Trustees of the State College System of California, with its own central staff, that 
would be comparable in autonomy, composition, and terms of office to the Uni- 
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versity Regents. Emphasis was placed on accountability, autonomy, and a certain 
degree of centralization for the new system in moving it out jfrom the jurisdiction of 
the State Board of Education, the Superintendent, and his staff 

Current Policy and Practice: No major change has occurred beyond the addition 
of student, faculty and alumni representatives to the Trustees subsequent to the 
Master Plan. However, the new Trustees were not given the kind of constitutional 
protection that the Regents enjoy and, instead, have only statutory power. 



The University Relevant Education Code Section: None. (State constitution instead.) 
cf Ca«.rornii 

iilMter Plan Policy: The Master Plan made no policy rccomniendations regarding 
the Regents of the Univer^ty of California. 

Current Policy and Practice: The composition and terms of the University Re- 
gents were changed in 1973, with a smaller number that have served shorter terms 
since that time. The intent was to make the Governor's appointees '"more broadly 
representative of the general public/' 



Statewide Relevant Education Code Sections: 66010.6(a) and 66900-4. 
coordination 

Master Plan Policy: After considering various alternatives for stnicturing the 
governance of California higher education, including a superboard. the Master Plan 
reconunended the establishment in statute of an advisory coordinating body (the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education) with the following three major func- 
tions: (1) review of the annual bu |et and capital outlay requests of public univer- 
sity systems and conunent to thr Ciovemor on the general level of support sought; 
(2) interpretation of the functional differentiation among the three public systems 
of higher education, with advice to be given to the Regents and the Trustees about 
programs appropriate to each system; and (3) development of plans for the orderiy 
growth of higher education and recommendation to the governing boards on the 
need for and location of new facilities and programs. 

Current Policy and Practice: The California Postsecondaiy Education Commis- 
sion was established in statute in 1973 to replace the Coordinating Council that 
the Master Plan had created. This action took place shortly after the passage of the 
federal Higher Education Act of 1972 that called for each state to establish or 
designate a state-level agency for planning and coordination, and followed a re- 
view of the Master Plan that recommended a revamping of the Council because of 
various deficiencies in its effectiveness. 
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3 Access 



THE Master Plan's five major planks for providing universal access at the 
undergraduate level were: (1) building campuses to which most students 
could commute; (2) charging no or low fees and no tuition; (3) maintain- 
ing open access to the community colleges, with an opportunity to transfer after 
completing lower-division work; (4) controlling the size of lower-division enroU- 
ments in the universities so as to reserve space for community college transfer stu- 
dents; and (5) offering financial aid to a limited number of the best quaUfied stu- 
dents with financial need. 

The Master Plan implicitly affirmed three conclusions firom earlier studies: 

1 . The State would need more locally established community colleges and State- 
provided university &cilities. if fiiture citizens of coUegiate age were to have 
educational opportunity equal to that offered in the 1950$; 

2. In view of the "ouutanding success of the community college programs," the 
State should actively encourage the establishment of new community colleges 
in populous areas; and 

3. Because of the magnitude of projected enrollments, all possibilities for 
accommodating them should be explored, including class size, use of physical 
plant, and use of television. 



Relevant Education Code Sections: 6601 1(a) and 66201 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan pretty much confirmed other findings and 
conclusions of earlier studies of the need for additional campuses of California 
public higher education, including principles that supported (1) differentiation of 
fimction among the systems; (2) proximity of new campuses to potential enroll- 
ments; (3) reliance on the community colleges to provide initial access through local 
initiatives in providing adequate faciHties; and (4) concern about competition be- 
tween public and independent institutions for enrollment. 

Current Policy and Practice: The State continues to operate within the fi-ame- 
work of those conclusions, although its reliance on the community colleges has 
become more a matter of enrollment demand than State policy on the distribution 
of lower-division students among the systems. 

The State has continued to build new community colleges and new campuses of 
the State University in order to meet projected enrollment demand in various parts 
of the State, but it has added no new University campuses since the establishment 
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of the three that the Regents approved in 19S7 — now the campuses at Irvine, San 
Diego, and Santa Cruz - and planning for the ninth general campus in the San 
Joaquin Valley has been set back because of the State's current fiscal cri«s. 

Although the State has not yet explored **all possibilities" for accommodating es- 
timated enrollments, including class size, utilization standards, and use of televi- 
uon, it has funded major acti^aties in the latter two areas. The Commission pub- 
lished & major repoit on utilization standards in 1990, but the State hu taken no 
action to change those that were in e£fect at the tiioe of the ^tudy. 



2. Charging Relevant Education Code Sections: 66150. 66132, 66154. and 72252. 
no or low fees 

and no tuition Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan recommended that the governing boards 
reaffirm the principle that the universities be tuition-firee to all residents, but that 
students should assume greater responsibility than in the past for financing their 
education by paying fees sufficient to cover the, costs of noninstructional services. 

Current Policy and Practice: While the State still chaises iu resident students no 
tuition, fees in all systems have escalated since the Master Plan and will probably 
continue to do so for some time into the future. State policy that the Le^slsture 
adopted in 1985 stipulated that the State should bear primary responsibility for the 
cost of higher education but that students should be responsible for a portion of 
those costs. Furthermore, the policy called for fee increases to be "gradual, mod- 
erate, and predictable, and announced ten months in advance," and should allow 
for increases of up to. but no more than, 10 percent per year when revenues and 
expenditures are substantially imbalanced. 

Under the Master Plan, commumty college districts were peiinitted to cRarge a va- 
riety of fees for materials and services that local boards established, but in 1985 a 
statewide, mandated fee schedule wu adopted that has severely restricted the ability 
of districts to chai^ge additional local fees and that was moderate at the start but 
has been subject to substantial increases since its inception. 



Relevant Education Code Section: 66722. 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan did not intend that all eligible fieshmen would 
be admitted to the system and campus of their choice, having concluded that the 
State could not a£ford such access to the universities. Instead, it promised that all 
qualified students who wished to do so would hive access to an upper-division 
baccalaureate-degree program in one of the public university systems, but with the 
understanding that they might have to begin their studies in a locally financed com- 
munity college. 

Current Policy and Practice: The Master Plan policy of maintaining open access 
to the conununity colleges with opportunity to transfer after completing the lower 
division has not changed, but fiscal conditions have now made it virtually impos- 



3. Maintaining 
open access 
to the community 
colleges, with an 
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completing 
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work 
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sible for the State to fulfill this commitment to the satisfaction of all. The com- 
munity colleges are required by law to admit all appiicanti, but (1) the State has 
imposed an enrollment cap with respect to their funding, and (2) the colleges are 
often unable to offer courses and course sections sufficient to the needs of the stu- 
dents they enroll. Thus access to the colleges remains open but not to the pro- 
grams and courses that students nuy need to achieve their objectives. 

Al; the university level, until recently. California's two public university systems 
have bees able to admit all eligible freshman and transfer applicants, often to the 
campus of their choice. Because of increasing enrollment demand and decreasing 
State fiinding, however, they have now found it difficult to continue to do so ~ 
prtfticulirly the University of California, where campuses now appear to be either 
at capacity or over-enrolled. The State University still appean to have unused ca- 
pacity on some campuses - that is. room to enroll more students in most majors 
- but applicants may not be able to take advanuge of such openings because of 
personal or employment circumstances. 

Cumtintly at issue is the priority that should be given to community college appli- 
cants who have successfully completed i transfer program, compared with fresh- 
ijjga applicants, applicants who want to traiisfcr uom fcur-yesr institutions, and 
applicants from out-of-state. State policy that was enacted in 1991 gives priority 
in enrollment planning and admission at the two university systems to upper-di>d- 
sion transfer students from the California Community Colleges, but the universi- 
ties may not be putting it into practice because of uncertainty about the intended 
meaning of "priority. ' ' 



4. Controlling 
the size 
of lower-division 
enrollments in the 
universities 
in order to reserve 
space for 
community college 
transfer students 



Relevant Education Code Sections: 66201.5 and 66730. 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan affinned a recommendation from an ear- 
lier study that the universities "emphasize policies" that would reduce the ratio 
of lower-division to upper-division and graduate enrollments to about 40/60. with- 
out ari)itrarily raising admission standards to accomplish this goal. It concluded 
that about 40.000 eligible students who would have otherwise enrolled in the uni- 
versities would be accommodated in conununity colleges. One goal of this policy 
was to ensure that all students had access to some system of higher education as 
freshmen and that those who were interested and qualified could continue on to 
complete a baccalaureate-degree program. 

This Master Plan recommendation resulted from enrollment projections that 
showed a substantial increase by 1975 in the percentages of lower-division stu- 
dents being enrolled in the University of California and the then State Colleges - 
particulariy the latter - compared with the percentage that was projected for the 
community colleges. 

Current Policy and Practice: The State University has had little difficulty in reach- 
ing and in fact exceeding the 40/60 ratio, which continues to be State policy, but 
the University has had less success until recently, in part because it has enrolled a 
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much larger number of freshmen than transfer students with upper-dmsion stand- 
ing. Neither university system has any formal "diversion" policies, although par< 
ticular campuses may advise eligible freshman applicants to enroll in a community 
college with an expectation of being able to receive priority as an applicant for ad- 
mission with advanced standing. 



S. OlTering 
financial aid 
to a limited 
number of the best 
qualined students 
with financial need 



Relevant Education Code Sections: 66014(b). 66015 (b). 66021.2 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan appears to have viewed ficandai aid as 
complementary to the Plan's other "access planks'* in that it gave choice to only 
the State's most qualified youth while having the potential to uve taxpayers money. 
This policy wu probably the basis for the Plan's specific reconunendation to pro- 
vide more and larger grants to undergraduate students for both tuition, fees, and 
subsistence, including community college studenu whose grants might be deferred 
until transfer. 

Current Policy and Practice: There have been substantial changes in both the 
State's and ftderai student aid policies and progums since the Master Plan, and 
also in the nature of the beneficiaries of such progruns. They are too rumerous 
and complex to discuss here, but generally they involve (1) the vastly increased 
vohuae aiid vsristy of federal aid. compared with State programs; (2) the impor- 
tance of loans, compared with granu asd ;cholarshipi; (3) the availability of aid 
for subsistence as well u tuition and fees, particularly from federal soivces; and 
(4) [ttrdcipation in the Cal Grant A program by studenu in the public universities 
as well as those in independent institutions. 



Diversity Relevant Education Code Sections: 66010.2. 66202.S. 66205. 69620. and 69640. 
and representation 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan did not address issues of diversity and the 
imderrepresentation of racial/ethnic groups in the student population. The major 
reason for this omission was a prohibition at that time against inquiring into the 
racial/ethnic identity of students on the grounds that such identification had led to 
negative bias in the past. 

Current Policy and Practice: A change in State policy since the Master Plan that 
pervades all areas is the firm conunitment that the State has made to achieving the 
goal of equal educational opportunity, so as to overcome the historic 
underrepresentation of members of racial/ethnic groups at most levels but most 
especially in the State's public colleges and universities. 
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Student Selection and Retention 



Admission 
to the California 
Community 
Colleges 



Relevant Education Code Sections: 76000 and 7821 1-78218. 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan did not recommend policy for the commu- 
nity colleges to select students, noting that existing statute required them to admit 
any high school graduate or other person 18 years of age or older who is capable 
of profiting fi-om the instruction offered. 

Current Policy and Practice: The community colleges continue to admit all ap- 
plicants but have initiated a prognm of ''matriculation" that is designed to as- 
sess student skills, provide counselling and advising, assiit students in developing 
educational plans, and provide follow-up support services. 



Freshman 
admission to the 
University of 
California and the 
California State 
University 



Relevant Education Code Section: 6620S. 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan directed that the University pf California 
and the California State Universi^r should admit as fi-eshmen only those students 
with a high probability of ^iccmiing academically and with the interest and moti- 
vation to persist to the baccalaureate degree. Therefore, they "should raise mate- 
rially their admissiqn standards so that the University would select firom the top 
one^ghth and the State University from the top one-third of California public 
high school graduates." 

Current Policy and Practice: The University and the State University have both 
complied with the recommendations of the Master Plan that they raise their fresh- 
roan admission standards so that the former would select from the top one-eighth 
and the latter from the top one-third of Califr)mia public high school graduates. 
Each system has revised iu standards periodically since initially complving with 
the Master Plan, either to reach the size of the eligibility pools that the Master Plan 
called for or to increase ^he probability of student success in university worlc, or 
both. 

Each system now uses an index to establish eligibility that is based on the student's 
high school grade-point average and scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test or the 
American College Testing program instrument, and each requires the completion 
of a university-preparatory curriculum by the time of high school graduation. Cam- 
puscv^ select those to be offered admission from the pools of eligible applicants who 
meet the standards, with additional criteria applied if the number of eligible appli- 
cants exceeds the number of spaces available for new students. 
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Special admission Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan also recommended that freshman admission 
of freshmen to the universities should be permitted through special procedures, for example, 
outside the subject-matter and scholarship requirements, and should be lirmted to 2 
percent of all freshman admissions to each system in a given year. This 2 percent 
was expected to yield t pool of applicants th^' luld be studied so as to find other 
&ctors related to subsequent success that mighi; be incorporated mto the new ad- 
mission standards. Provision was also made for admitting 2 percent of the ''ineli- 
gible** transfer ^plicants before they completed two years of lower*division work. 

Current Policy and Practice: The State University and the University both admit 
in exception to the standards up to certain percentages of all freshman admissions. 
However, each system hu increased these percentages periodically — up to some 
specified maximum (1) in order to enroll freshmen from historically 
undeirepresented radal/ethmc groups with good potential for success but who do 
not meet the requirements^ and (2) when subject-matter requirements have been 
added that might be difficult to meet in the near term. 

Little evidence exists that the two university systems have used these pools of ex- 
ceptions to ana^ variables that might be usefiil additions to traditional admis- 
sions criteria, as the Master Plan intended. Instead, provitton for admission in ex- 
ception to the standards has gn^en the canq>uses some flexibility in adm 
ticular applicants with spedal attributes. 



Admission Relevant Education Code Sections: 66722 and 66731-66744 
of transfer 

students Master Plan Policy: The University and the State University should require the 
successfiil completion of most lower-division work for transfer before admitting 
applicams from community colleges or other types of institutions who would have 
been ineligible for adnussion as fi:eshmen because of inadequate high school grades. 

Current Policy and Practice: From the time of the Master Plan, the universities 
have complied generally with the recommendation that students who were ineli- 
gible from high school complete lower-division work before tnuisferring with ad- 
vanced standing, unless their ineli^bOity resulted fit}m minimum subject-matter 
deficiencies in their high school preparation. The University has required a grade- 
point average of at least 2.4 on transfer-applicable woric; the State University, at 
least 2.0. However, as space for new students became more limited on most cam- 
puses and in many majors, university practice requires neariy all students to com- 
plete all lower-division work before transfer, and then selects for admission those 
with grade-point averages substantially above the minimum. 

The Legislature enacted Senate Bill 121 (Hart) in 1991 that put into the Code a 
great deal of detail concerning admissions priorities for transfer students and the 
overall treatment of such students fit)m community colleges. The systems each 
developed detailed plans on how to implement these new provisions but fixll imple- 
mentation has been virtually unpossible because of cuirent fiscal conditions and thus 
the current status of the transfer fimction is somewhat uncertain. 
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Studies 
of the validity 
of entrance 
requirements 



Master Plan Policy: Each of the three systems was to make statistical studies of 
their entrance requirements and report annually to the Coordinating Council (now 
the Commission) on validity as judged by (1) scholastic success, (2) persistence, 
(3) rate of dismissal, and (4) scores on standardized tests. This recommendation 
also called for annual reports on undergraduate grade distributions and grading 
dififerentials with other mstitutions and systems for transfer students. 

Current Policy and Practice: The recommendation that the systems make annual 
reports to the coordinating agency on the validity of their entrance requirements 
and related matters has not been implemented. Instead, the systems conduct peri- 
odic analyses of the perfornunce of their students for internal purposes, and make 
reports on the initial success of their students back to the hi^ schools and colleges 
from which the students were admitted. 
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Faculty Supply and Demand 



A NTICIPATING a shortage of qualified candidates for college and univer- 
/\ lity teaching in the rapidly expanding systems of higher education in the 
XjLyc*^ ahead, the Master Plan reconunended several actions that were 
designed to secure a pool of qualified candidates: (1) increases in the proportion 
of college graduates going mto graduate programs; (2) strengthening of master's 
degree programs; (3) greater use of Caliifomia-trained doctoral-degree holders; 
(4) reoriendng doctoral programs; (S) providing new financial assistance to gradu- 
ate students; and (6) increasing salaries and fiinge benefits for faculty. 



1. Increasing the Master Plan Policy: Increase the proportion of college graduates going into 

proportion graduate programs to prepare for college and university teaching; 
of college graduates 

going into graduate C'""'*'" Policy and Practice: During one period after publication of the Master 
programs concern about a shoruge of college and univernty Ac- 

uity because of an expected decline in enrollments (to follow a decrease in the 
number of high school graduates). In fiwt, there was probably a surplus of can- 
didates for &culty portions in many disciplines. Now, however, California is 
facing prcgected enrollments that wfll require new and additional fiiculty - "new** 
to replace those who are retiring, many under **golden handshake" programs, 
and "additional" to serve projected increases in enrollment. However, with much 
higher student fees and uncertain State fimding to support enrollment increases, 
some projections of anticipated faculty shortages may have been inflated. 

2. Strengthening Master Plan Policy: Strengthen master's degree programs so that degree recipi- 
master's degree ems would be more effective additions to higher education fiunilties, particularly 

programs in community colleges 

Current Polity and Practice: The removal of credential requirements for faculty 
in the community colleges many years after the Master Plan may have helped 
strengthen State University master's degree programs since faculty in the arts 
and sciences are expected to hold a strong master's degree in their discipline. 
There is less interest in the University In such programs since its major focus is on 
doctoral degree programs, and the commumty colleges do not typically expect to 
employ such graduates. 

An issue that is not receiving attention, however. Is the need for strong prepara- 
tion of community college faculty to teach in the growing number of new kinds 
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of tech/prep programs. With the advent of these programs that require high school 
students to have better academic preparation, there may be need for new gradu- 
ate^programs to prepare college faculty to teach in these programs. 



3. Making Master Plan Policy: Make greater use of California-trained doctoral-degree hold- 
greater use of ers. 
California-trained 

doctoral-degree Policy and Practice: Joint doctoral programs that involve the State Uni- 

holders ^« University of California and the Clarcmont Graduate Center have 

been established subsequent to the Master Plan and may be useful in implement- 
ing this recommendation. 



4. Reorienting Master Plan Policy: Reorient doctoral programs so as produce "scholar-teach- 
doctoral prograins ers" as well as "research scholars." 

Current Policy and Practice: The joint doctoral programs that involve the State 
University and other California institutions have been designed to help implement 
this recommendation. 



5. Providing new Relevant Education Code Section: 69670. 
financial 

assistance to Master Plan Policy: Provide new financial assistance to studenu in graduate pro- 
graduate students STMM. 

Current Policy and Practice: State-fimded financial assistance to students in gradu- 
ate programs has not become a major program among those that the Student Aid 
Commission administers. Neither has federal student aid become a factor in en- 
couraging students to prepare for college and university teaching. Instead, much 
of the financial assistance is provided through teaching and research assistantships 
in the imivenities. 



6. Increasing Master Plan Policy: Increase salaries and fringe benefiu for &culty in order to 
salaries and fringe nuke college teaching more competitive with business and industry, 
benefits for 

faculty Current Policy and Practice: This recommendation has been addressed for disci- 
plines such as engineering and business administration. In addition, the Coordi- 
nating Council and now the Commission conduct annual studies of faculty sala- 
ries in "comparison" institutions in order to determine what level of increase would 
be needed to make California's universities competitive. 



Criteria Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan was concerned about excellence in college 
for prom :>tion and university teaching but made no specific reconmiendations beyond those deal- 
ing with preparation. 
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Current Policy and Practice: The review of the Master Plan in 1989 yielded the 
recommendation that teaching should have the greatest weight in determining pro- 
motion of State University faculty and that teaching should be weighted equally 
with research in determining promotion of University faculty. 



Faculty diversity Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan made no specific recommendations about 
&culty diversity. 

Current Policy and Practice: California's colleges and universities are commit- 
ted to mcreasing the supply of faculty and staff from historically underrepresented 
groups but the State has not fiinded such a program. Note should be made of a 
national effort that the Ford Foundation is sponsoring to encourage such under- 
graduates to make this career decision. 
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6 Adult Education 



Relevant Education Code Sections: 8530-8538, 72253.5, and 78401. 

Master Plan Policy: The Master Plan's primary sutement on adult education 
reads as follows: "In the long-range plans for providing opportunities in higher 
education to the people of California, provision for adequate support of adult 
education services must be assured. However, in the determination of what the 
Sute should support, effort must be made to differentiate between those enroUees 
who are pursuing a suted planned program with definite occupational or liberal 
education objectives, and those who are enrolling in single courses for which ma- 
triculation or prerequisites are absent." 

Current Policy and Practice: The Master Plan did not deal directly with issues 
involving adult, nonaedit education that public schools and community colleges 
offer in a variety of fonns, nor with the exten^on program fimction of the public 
universities. Numerous task forces, advisory groups, contracted studies, and, of 
course, meetings and conferences have been devoted to aduh and continiung edu- 
cation since that time, without any clear resolution of the questions of (1) the 
State's commitment to funding postsecondaiy education for adults without degree 
objectives (or continuing education beyond the attainment of degrees); (2) what 
adults might be expected to pay for continuing education and lifelong learning; and 
(3) differentiation of fimction among the various educational levels and systems, if 
any. 
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7 Costs, Fees, and Financing 



TWO major questions to be answered in the Master Plan were (1) How 
much of the costs of higher education should be borne by the students? 
and (2) Should the fee stnicture that wu then in place be altered? The two 
final chapters of the Master Plan report dealt with "California's Ability to Rnance 
Public Higher Education, 1960-1975," and "Will California Pay the Bill?" 

Specific recommendations about what students should pay followed from the gen- 
eral view that the State's traditional policy of tuition-firee education was in the best 
interests of the State and should be continued. 

This policy area has seen the greatest amount of change since the Master Plan, and 
changes in it have had impact on all other areas with which the Master Plan dealt. 
These policy changes have been highly correlated, of course; with the State's chang- 
ing fiscal health over the 30-year period. 

The Master Plan's first question of how much of the costs of higher education 
should be borne by the students has still not been addressed systematically ~ the 
only answer to date On terms of present practice in setting fees) being "ever more 
than before," with practice fir exceeding State policy of moderation in fee in- 
creases. 

The Master Plan's second question of whether the fee structure should be altered 
has only been partially addressed in the intervening years, in that State policy con- 
tinues to be that the public colleges and universities should be tuition-fi-ee for resi- 
dent students. However, the rapid 'increases in other fees may force the State to 
change itt policy of restricting revenue from fees to uses other than instruction. 



University Relevant Education Code Sections: 661 50, 661 52, 661 54, 
and community 66158, 66160, 66161, 66161.5, 66162, and 66163. 
college fees 

Aic^sr Fion Policy: The Master Plan recommended that university students be 
asked to pay fees suflBcient to cover the operating costs of services not directly 
related to instruction - laboratory fees, health, student activities, and intercollegiate 
athletics, for example, and also ancillary services should be self-supporting - hous- 
ing, food, and parking, for example. (It also said that community college students 
should pay such fees "when applicable.") 

Current PoUcy and Practice: In the universities, student charges for services that 
are not directly related to instruction now far exceed the costs of operating them, 
particularly in the University. This distancing of fees from costs probably began as 
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policy under Governor Reagan who, as a Regent^ urged the board to adopt a fee 
policy that would require students to pay a substantial ponion of the cost of their 
education, on the grounds that they were receiving the best education anywhere in 
the country and should be expected to pay more for it than the Master Plan antici- 
pated. 

Use of the revenues from the fees was debated by the University for some time - 
the Governor did not rule out the concept of tuition and one proposal was for us- 
ing the revenue for capital outlay purposes* At this time, fees iq)pear to be increased 
from year to year to meet the universities' growing deficits from the State Gen- 
eral Fund, and some revenue from fees is used for student financial aid in both uni- 
versity systems. 



State support Relevant Education Code Sections: 72250 and 72252, 

Master Plan Policy: Because of the community colleges' increased local financial 
obligations that were to result from implementing the Master Plan recommenda- 
tion to divert 40,000 students who would otherwise have enrolled in the universi- 
ties, the Master Plan recommended that the State assume greater responsibi) - y for 
fiinding both operating costs and capital outlay in these colleges. (The proportion 
of operating expenses from the State School Fund was then 30 percent and no 
State fimds were appropriated for capital outlay in the community colleges.) 

Current Policies and Practices: The State has assumed greater responsibility for 
fimding operating costs in the conmumity colleges and now, as their reserves have 
been depleted and their bonding authority limited, the State is funding whatever 
capita! outlay it can presently afiford. Initially, the colleges opposed increases in 
State funding that would raise its contribution to more than 50 percent, on the 
grounds that local autonomy could be maintained only if the majority proportion of 
their revenue came from local property taxes. However, Proposition 13 made it 
impossible for the colleges to survive without the State funding a greatly increased 
share of their operating expenses. Property tax revenue continues to be an essen- 
tial portion of the colleges' income and current shortfalls in tax revenue, in relation 
to projections, is a problem in both current-year and the Governor's budget for 
1993-94. 

Of the three public systems, the community colleges appear to have changed (or 
been changed, by the Governor and the Legislature) the most smce 1960 - in both 
how they are financed and then* cost to the students. The two fundamental changes 
are (1) their increased dependence on the State General Fund for support, follow- 
ing the passage of Proposition 13 that reduced their revenue from local property 
taxes, and (2) the imposition of a State-mandated fee beginning in 1984, while at 
the same time restricting the districts' right to levy fees locally. 



Enrollment ranges Master Plan Policy: Minimum, optimum, and maximum full-time student enroll- 
ment ranges were to be observed in planning new facilities in each system. They 
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were: 400; 3,500; and 6,000 for community colleges; 5,500; 10,000; and 20,000 
for State University campuses in densely populated areas in metropolitan centers; 
3,000; 8,000; and 12,000 for State University campuses elsewhere; and 5,000; 
12,000; and 27,500 for University campuses. 

Current Policy and Practice: Minimum, optimum, and maximum fiill-time stu- 
dent enrollment ranges that the Master Plan recommended for planning new fa- 
cilities are not now being observed and no new standards have been established 
by the State. There are vast differences in campus size in all three systems and 
capacities have been revised periodically in response to changing conditions. 
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8 



Conclusion 



A FTER suting that "All evidence . . . points to an unprecedented increase in 
ZJ% the demand of the people of California for opportunity to participate in 
Jl JLhigher education, a chance for all who have the capacity and willingness 
to profit by college instruction," the Master Plan report concluded that "Califor- 
nia can and will, as in both the past and present, provide adequate support for an 
efficient program of public higher education designed to meet fully the rapidly 
chan^g needs of society." 

That concluding statement of the Master Plan report may no longer be support- 
able, and the test may well come in the next budget year. The Commission, with 
its Ad Hoc Committee on the Fmandng and Future of California Higher Educa- 
tion, will not draw back fiom the coromitinent and conduuons that the Master 
Plan made, but recommsnding ways to sustain this conunitment is the greatest 
challenge that the Commission has taken on in iu nearly 20-year history. 
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